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ABSTRACT 

Data from the 1986 Current Population Survey (CPS) 
and a 1987 survey of public and private enterprises in Orangeburg, 
South Carolina, provide the basis for estimating a salary schedul^^ 
for lead teachers in Orangeburg School District 5. The underlying 
rationale for the development of lead teacher positions is described 
in terms of salary gaps between experienced teachers and other 
college graduates with similar attributes. Regression analysis is 
used to predict the earnings that lead teachers with given attributes 
(e*g., age, race, sex, schooling, and experience) would be expected 
to earn in nonteaching positions, and a salary schedule is developed 
for lead teachers with a minimum of 5 years of teaching experience 
and a master's degree. The proposed 1988-89 salary schedule for 
persons with a master's degree ranges from $34,500 to $41,300 (and 
higher salaries for teachers with more schooling) , compared to the 
actual 1987-88 schedule in the district for teachers' with a Master's 
degree, ranging from $22,820 to $28,498. The proposed salary schedule 
callows teachers to earn as much as (and in some cases even more than) 
some of the principals or administrators, reducing the incentives of 
outstanding teachers to seek either administrative positions in the 
school system or jobs outside the school system. (Author) 
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ESTIMATING A COMPETITIVE SALARY SCHEDULE FOR LEAD TEACHER'^ 
IN A LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT FROM SURVEY DATA 

ABSTRACT 

Data from the 1986 Current Population Survey (CPS) and a 1987 survey of 
public and private enterprises in Orangeburg, Sooth Carolina (OSCS) provide the 
basis for estimating a salary schedule for lead teachers in Orangeburg School 
district 5. The underlying rationale for the development of lead teacher 
positions is described in terms of salary gaps between experienced teachers and 
other college graduates with similar attributes. Regression analysis is used 
to predict the earnings cnat lead teachers with given attributes (e.g., age, 
race, sex, schooling, and experience) would be expected to earn in nouteaching 
positions, and a salary schedule is developed for lead teachers with a minimum 
of 5 years of teaching experience and a Master's degree. The proposed 1988-89 
salary schedule for persons with a Master's degree ranges from $34,500 to $41,300 
(and higher salaries for teachers with more schooling) , compared to the actual 
1987-88 schedule in the district for teachers with a Master's degree, ranging 
from $22,820 to $28,498. The proposed .salary schedule allows teachers to earn 
as much as (-iud in some cases even more than) some of the principals or 
administrators, reducing the incentives of outstanding teachers to seek either 
adminiscrative positions in the school system or jobs outside the school system. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A iMJinber of national conunissions^ and numerous writers and commentators^ 
have noted severe problems in attracting and retaining high-quality teachers. 
The lure of higher wages In administrative positions within the public school 
system or jobs outside the school system has turned teachers and potential 
teachers away from the teaching profession. Although substantial improvements 
have recently been made in teachers' salaries,' Increasing interest In education 
as a college major/ the fact remains that education attracts, on the average, 
the least able college students,' and that qualified high-school teachers, 
especially in mathematics and sciences, are difficult to attract and retain.® 

The practice of rewarding teachers in accordance with a fixed salary 
schedule, where salaries are a function of schooling and experience and nothing 
else, was adopted almost universally more than 50 years ago because it was felt 
that salary determination was too much affected by favoritism and nepotism, and 
that silary inequity created severe morale problems. As Kershaw and McKean 
observed already in 1962, adoption of a unitary salary schedule which was "a step 
forward in its time,"'' also created shortages in those teaching positions where 
opportunity costs v-are high, and vice versa for surpluses. Attracting high- 
quality personnel to teaching would require consideration of wage and salary 
levels in other positions for which teachers might be qualified. 

As Benson points out,° although starting salaries of teachers may be 
similar to what other college graduates expect co earn, a gap between salaries 
of nonteachers and teachers is created as age and experience rise. The reason 
for this gap is the link that is normally placed between starting and maximum 
salaries, ths latter "seldom exceeding [the former] by a ff.ctor of more than 
two."^ These observations are confirmed in a more recent study by Bird et al.,^° 
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employing March 1983 CPS data for 12 southeastern states , demonstrating that the 
gap between the earnings of nonteachers and teachers was almost nil at age 21, 
but rapidly increased with age to nearly $16,000 for the age group 61 and older. 
And despite the increments in most teacher salary schedules for additional 
training, the gap is shown by Bird et al. to increase with increased training. 
They conclude that "unless education policy makers ascribe to extremely high 
estimates of the value of the nef. nonpecuniary benefits of the teaching 
occupation (Job security, working conditions, etc.), the task of making teacher 
salaries comparable to and competitive with the nonteaching earning opportunities 
... will require a significant commitment of additional resources to teacher 
pay." 

Although studies have not found a substantial defection by teachers to 
nonteaching Jobs," it has been shown that the salary gap to which we alluded is 
significantly associated with teacher attrition." Further, Humane and Olsen 
found that attrition is especially serious for secondary school teachers 
specializing in science and mathematics. Moreover, as Benson points out, 
"successful teaching leads, not to expanded opportunities ... in the activity 
of classroom teaching, but to the single opportunity ..)f giving it up and not 
doing it any raore."^'' The best teachers frequently move up into administrative 
positions, giving added meaning to the frequently heard assertion that 
"administrators are persons who 'have proven themselves too good to be Just 
teachers' 

One solution to this problem would be to increase teachers' salaries across 
the board, especially for more experienced teachers. While this might reduce 
the gap between nonceaching and teaching salaries, such a policy would still 
tr«at all teachers alike, and would not encourage the best teachers to retain 
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their teaching positions. Alternative suggestions Include a •'career ladder** for 
teachers, where qualified teachers may advance through a number of ranks, similar 
to the professorial ranking systems in higher education. In fact, career ladder 
systems have been instituted, amor.g others, in Tennessee and Florida, although 
the Florida system has been abandoned, whereas part of the career -ladder system 
in Tennessee may be dropped." A number of states have fully or partially 
implemented some form of a teacher -incent:ive program,/' but the average 
additionsX compensation paid to participating teachers does not even approach 
the salary gaps discussed earlier. 

In an effort to professionalize the teaching profession and to make It 
attractive to high-ability individuals pursuing a career, the Carnegie Forum 
and thfc National Governor's Association have called for the development of a 
lead- teacher cadre. Laad teachers would continu-5 their classroom activities, 
though at a reduced level. Instead, they will be charged with innovative 
curriculum development, apprentice training for new teachers, and close liaison 
with students, parentis and teachers. A lead teacher would be both a teacher and 
a manager. To be a lead teacher one would have to be axx experienced teacher, 
generally with a Master's degree or higher, and possess other attributes 
necessary for the job. Although only a few teachers in each school will thus 
be designated, able and ambitious young entrants to the teaching profession can 
include the position of a load teacher in their career goals, stimulating the 
entry of able college graduates into the teaching profession. 

To attract high-caliber individuals to the lead- teaching position, a 
commensurate pay structure must be established. A methodology designed to 
develop such a salary schedule is described in the next section. The methodology 
is then applied to a local school district in South Carolina, employing CPS data 
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and results of a survey in Orangeburg, S.C. The paper closes with some 
concluding comments. 

METHODOLOGY 

We begin with an earnings function for college -educated workers who are 
not classroom teachers. Following Mincer," we postulate a log- linear earnings 
function as shown in Eqn. (1): 
InW - Xb + e 

where W is the wage or salary, X is a vector of relevant variables, b is a vector 

of coefficients, and e is an error term. A list of relevant variables might 

include age, sex, race, labor-market experience, schooling, occupation, 

employment sector, and other socio-economic and demographic variables. Most of 

these variables have been studied extensively in the literature, and no rationale 

is requirei^ here for their inclusion in the earnings function. 

The next ste^ is to estimate Eqn (1) using one or more data sources, 

thereby obtaining an estimated coefficient vector b. Estimated InW would 

therefore be given as in Eqn (2): 
A 

InW - Xb ^2) 
To obtain estimates of salaries that lead teachers might enjoy in the labor 
market, we substitute in the vector X relevant characteristics that are typical 
of lead teachers. For instance, lead teachers are expected to be managers, so 

we assign to the "occupation" variable a management status. Further, we can 

^ A 
estimate InW for various schooling-experience combinations, providing a InW 

schedule that is cross-classified by training and years of experience. Finally, 

^ ^ A A 

the exponential of InW (that is, 0^^""^) is calculated in order that InW may be 
translated into W. 
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DATA 

Suppose that we wish to apply the methodology described above to a local 
school district A. The application would require data on nonteacher college 
graduates employed In positions that require some managerial responsibilities, 
as well as data on teachers who are likely to be candidates for the lead- teacher 
positions. If district A is located in a fairly large metropolitan area, then 
It might be relatively easy, given sufficient resources, to conduct a survey 
among private and public enterprises, from which the relevant data on nonteachers 
might be obtained. If school district A is located in a rural or a small urban 
area, however, sufficient data on nonteachers might be difficult to collect. 
To the extent, however, that the district is located near a larger metropolitan 
area, or within what Fox and Kumar called a Functional Economic Area," so that 
teachers in District A might be able, if they wished, to obtain nonteaching jobs 
in that area, the universe from which nonteachers might be sampled could be 
broadened. Furthermore, one might argue that some relatively small states or 
even regions might be construed as a labor market area relevant for the present 
analysis, hence more aggregative labor-market data might be pertinent. Moreover, 
more aggregative data are far less expensive to obtain, since the Current 
Population and other surveys offer such data on public-use tapes, rendering 
special surveys unnecessary. 

Since our application is concerned with Orangeburg School District 5 in 
South Carolina, the employment of both local and more aggregative surveys appear 
reasonable. Two data sources have been utilized to develop salary schedules 
for lead teachers. The first data set is the March 1986 CPS for three 
southeastern states (NC, SC, and GA) , including 560 observations of college 
educated non- teaching workers. The three states were selected because there were 
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too few obiervatlorks for South Carolina alone. The data set includes the 
variables defined in Table 1. Additional data were obtained from the South 
Carolina Department of Education (BEDS) which provided detailed information, by 
school district, on such varirbles as teachers' age, experience, training, 
demographic characteristics, and salaries, providing a basis for the substitution 
of lead teacher characteristics into the X vector. 

--Table 1 here-- 

The second data source is a survey coi.ducted by one of the authors in 
Orangeburg, S.C. toward the end of 1987. As may be surmised from the survey 
instrument (see Appendix) , data were sought from private business firms and state 
and local government agencies concerning salaries and fringe benefits of 
individuals who hold positions with responsibilities at least somewhat similar 
to those expected of lead teachers. 35 usable questionnaires were returned, 23 
percent from state agencies, 40 percent from local government agencies, and the 
remainder (27 percent) from private firms. The average age of the respondents 
was 41 years, ranging from 25 to 56. The sample was divided almost evenly 
between the sexes (51.4 percent males), and almost one-half of the respondents 
completed only a Bachelor's degree. Among those completing post-graduate 
studies, 4 were in the BA+ category, 7 in the MA group, 5 in the MA+ class, and 
4 had the doctoral degree. All respondents had at least some prior professional 
experience, with number of years of experience in area of expertise and in 
present position averaging 13 and 7 years, respectively. Some descriptive 
statistics are displayed in Table 2. 

--Table 2 here-- 
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REGRESSION RESULTS 

CPS SAMPT.E 

The regression model for the CPS sample is given in Eqn. (3): 
WAGE - f(MGMT, PROF, SALES, GOVT, GENDER, ETHNIC, 

RURAL, WEEKS, HOURS, AGE, AGESQ, EDUC) (3) 
where WAGE is annual earnings of workers, and AGESQ - (AGE)^. We experimented 
with different specifications of the earnings function, and found that a linear 
model provided the best fit. The results are displayed in Table 3. 

- -Table 3 here-- 

Results shown in Table 3 suggest the following: (1) Other things equal,, 
college graduates working in a managerial capacity earned in 1986 $134 more than 
those in a sales occupation, at least $2,886 more than those in professional 
occupations (we say "at least," because the coefficient of PROF is not 
significant at the 5% level), and $5,779 more than those in other occupations. 
(2) government employees earned about $2,000 less than others, ceteris pa ribus . 
though the coefficient is not statistically significant at the 5% level. (3) 
Males earned $8,542 per year more than females, other things equal. (4) Ethnicity 
had a large effect on earnings, confirming results, produced, among others, by 
Carliner and Raymond and Sesnowitz.^o (5) People living in non-SMSA areas earned 
much less. (6) An additional week of work was worth $1,337 (other things equal) , 
and an additional hour per week added $315 to annual income (which is equivalent 
to $6.30 per hour per week for workers who are on the job for 50 weeks per year) . 
(7) A parabolic relation between age and earnings, demonstrated in numerous other 
studies, is shown here, coo. (8) Finally, each additional year of schooling 
beyond the Bachelor's degree was worth $1,584, other things equal. 

The model employed for the Orangeburg sample is patterned after Eqn. (1) 
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above and Is presented In Eqn. (4): 

InSALARY - f(STATE, SEX, AGE, AGESQ, EXP, EXPSQ.. EDUC) (4) 
Where EXPSQ - (EXF)-. A log- linear model was assumed, following the Mincer 
(1974) tradition. Results are shown in Table 4. 

--Table 4 here-- 

The results reported in Table 4 suggest that, other things equal, 
nonteachlng college graduates in the Orangeburg area had lower earnings in 1987 
if they were females or if they worked for the state government, and earned a 
premium of 7.6 percent for each additional year of school completed beyond the 
Bachelor (equal to $2,339 at the average level of SALARY in the sample). The 
parabolic relation between AGE and SALARY is also observed here, though -neither 
the coefficient of AGE nor the coefficient of AGESQ is significant at the 5% 
l3vel. The experience variables are also not significant, perhaps because of 
the high correlation between AGE and EXP. 

LEAD TEACHERS' SALARY SCHEDULES 
The regression equations, along with other data, permit calculation of 
teacher salary schedules. Although the procedure used for the CPS regressions 
was somewhat diflerent from that used for the Orangeburg survey, the basic idea 
is very much the same. 
PROCEDURE FOR THE (IPS DATA 

Before a j inear variant of Eqn. (2) can be calculated, it is necessary to 
determine values of the various variables that are relevant to lead teachers, 
and to estimate years of experience from the AGE variable. We assigned 1 to 
MGMT and 0 to PROF and SALES. We further assigned the mean values to all of the 
other variables except AGE, AGESQ, EDUC and GOVT. Using BEDS data, we converted 
AGE into years of experience as follows: First, it was assumed that age 27 is 
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the effective minimum age at which cne might become a lead teacher. Second, 
the BEDS data suggest that there Is a 2 -year difference between age- Implied 
experience and actual work experience, so a further downward adjustment of two 
years was made to correctly calibrate the experience range of the salary scale 
with the age linked estimate of earnings opportunities in management occupations. 
Further, educational preparation was converted to years of education (EDUC) in 
the following manner: 

Educational Preparation EDUC 

Masters degree 17.5 
MA + 30 hours 18 . 5 

Doctorate 19.0 

Finally, a salary schedule was estimated on the basis of the assumption that the 
appropriate competitive group is nongoverment workers (GOVT -0). The salary 
schedule is shown in Table 5. The figvires in the table would be reduced 
uniformly by $2,103 if govenunent workers (i.e., GOVT - 1) were used instead. 

--Table 5 here-- 

Notice that the "experience" level 0 represents a person 27 years of age, 
already with considerable teaching experience. Also, we recommend that general 
classroom teaching experience prior to promotion to lead teacher be credited and 
converted in some way toward entry at higher steps on the lead teacher scale. 
Finally, it is noteworthy that lead teachers subject to such a salary schedule 
would be able to command salaries substantially higher than those that were in 
force at Orangeburg School District 5. For example, the top of the scale in 
1987-88 was $28,498, $30,021, and $34,134, respectively, for teachers with 
masters degrees, masters plus 30 hours, and doctorate. Moreover, the top 
salaries in Table 5 are highly competitive with salaries of principals in 
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Orangeburg (reducing the incentive to seek administrative positions), faculty 
meisbers In Institutions of higher education, and nonteachers employed in the 
public sector (reducing teacher incentives to seek positions outside of the 
public school system) . 

PROCEDURE FOR THE ORANG EBURG SURVEY DATA 

An eight-step procedure was employed, as follows: 

1) Estimates are provided for state employees (set STATE - 1) and other 
employees (set STATE « 0) . 

2) Salaries are estimated for the mean value of SEX (which Is 0.514). 

3) Salaries are estimated for 5 different values of EXP (5, 10, 15, 20, 
and 25). Since EXP is, on the average, 6 years lower than total 

, years of experience in one's expertise, the rough equiva mts of 

total years of experience, respectively, would be 11, 16, 21, 26, 
and 31. 

4) For each value of EXP and EDUC, a corresponding level of AGE is 
estimated, using a regression equation of the form: 

AGE - a + b (EXP) + c (EDUC) + e, (5) 

where a, b, and c are scalars to be estimated through a multiple- 
regression analysis, and e is an error terra. The ejstimated equation 
is as follows: 

AGE - 5.30 + 0.74 (EXP) +1.73 (EDUC) (6) 
(0.37) (3.00) (2.09) 

R2 - 0.34, F - 7.87 (significant at 1% level) 

where the numbers in parentheses are t-ratios. The results indicate 
that both EXP and EDUC are significant determinants of AGE, and that, 
together, they explain 34 percent in the variance of AGE. 
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5) Employing the results of Equation 6, AGE and AGESQ are calculated 
for relevant values of EXP and EDUC. 

6) Using the calculated values of the various variables, as shown in 
stops 1 - 5, it iy now pojssible to predict In (SALARY) from the 
following equation, based on the results shown in Table 4: 

Predicted In(SALARY) - 7.49 - 0.25 (STATE) - 0.229 (0.514) 
+ 0.068 (AGE) - 0.0006 (AGESQ) - 0.02 (EXP) 
+ 0,0015 (EXP2SQ) + 0.076 (EDUC). 

7) The natural logs in the preceding step are converted into antilogs: 
Predicted salary - eP""*^"*^"* ^"("^■'t'). 

8) Predicted salary is adjusted by a factor of 4.23 percent, to reflect 
the annual growth in the region of nominal salaries of college- 
educated workers during the past 4 years. No adjustment was made 
to account for the 11-month work commitment of teachers. If desired, 
data in Table 6 could be adjusted by a factor of 11/12, a reduction 
of 8.33 percent. 

A salary schedule based on the above procedure, employing the Orangeburg survey 
data, is presented in Table 6. 

--Table 6 here-- 

A SYNTHETIC SALARY SCHEDULE 

The salary schedule provided in Table 6 has limited applicability, 
especially because of the limited variability in the sample. For example, none 
of the state employees had a doctorate degree, and the maximum number of years 
of experience in present position (EXP) was 19. Extrapolations beyond the scope 
of the sample data are made with a large error, and therefore it is difficult 
to generalize from the survey results. Nevertheless, the survey results may be 
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used along with the results provided in Table 5 t<, arrive at: a r,ynthesis. A 
proposed salary schedule, employing such a synthesis, is provided in Table 7. 

--Table 7 here-- 

The recommended salary schedule provides incentives for teachers to 
complete higher levels of education, and rewards for additional experience, at 
least up to some point. The recommended salaries are, moreover, sufficiently 
high to induce teachers to seek a position of leadership without necessarily 
having to select a non- teaching, administrative Job, or, for holders of the 
doctorate, to seek a position in a college or a university. Further adjustments 
may be made to reflect variables that are not included in this study. 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

Although the Orangeburg survey was helpful in identifying levels of salary 
associated with positions of responsibility, the recommended salary schedule in 
Table 7 is generally lower than the predicted salary schedule shown in Table 6. 
Selection of the lower schedule was based on the observation that the highest 
salary in the Orangeburg survey was $56,000, far below some of the figures 
suggested in Table 6, and also because the data in Table 6 are extrapolated from 
values of the variables that are outside the range of the sample data. Combining 
the results of Table 6 with those of Table 5 provides a synthesis that appears 
to be a sensible and prac\;icable salary schedule for lead teacher in Orangeburg 
School District 5. 

A few caveats might be noted. First, although the regression and 
simulation procedures employed here account for some of the differences between 
teachers and nonteachers, it is possible that a self- selection bias may still 
be present. 2^ Second, the present analysis :ls incomplete, since neither 
pecuniary nor nonpecuniary fringe benefits are examined. Third, as in all 
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empirical analyses, this work Is constrained by the nature of the models employed 
and the data that were obtained. Different models or alternative data sources 
might lead to alternative results. Finally, as Benson so cogently mentions," 
the creation of an elite core of lead teachers might create morale problems not 
only among other teachers who are not selected for the positions but also among 
parents whose children are taught by "inferior" teachers (but this is a problem 
even without a Lead- teacher core, because some teachers are always regarded as 
better than others). 

It is therefore advisable that administrators use common sense in 
developing salary schedules , avoiding both too high and too low salary schedules 
for lead teachers. More importantly, it is quite possible, indeed highly 
probable, that salary schedules based on only two variables (experience and 
training) may not be appropriate, and that direct measures of productivity might 
be lecessary to reward productive teachers. But a lead- teacher salary schedule 
might be a small step in the right direction. 
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Table 1. Variables in the CPS (March 1986) Data Set 



MGMT 

PROF 

SALES 

GOVT 

GENDER 

ETHNIC 

RURAL 

WEEKS 
HOURS 
AGE 
EDUG 



DEFINITION 

- 1 if managerial occupation; 

- 0 otherwise. 

- 1 if professional occupation; 

- 0 otherwise. 

- 1 if sales occupation; 

- 0 otherwisi . 

- 1 if employed by a government; 

- 0 otherwise. 

- 1 if male; 

- 0 if female. 

- 1 if black; 

- 0 otherwise. 

- 1 if outside an SMSA; 

- 0 otherwise. 

Number of weeks worked per year. 
Number of hours worked per week, 
Age in years. 

Number of years of school completed. 
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TABLE 2. Descriptive Statistics of Orangeburg Survey Data 





Mean 


St. Dev. 


MlnlffiMffl 




CAT ADV 


30,780.54 


9,876.52 


15,600 


51,498 


SEX* 


0.51 


.56 


0 


1 


EDUC*' 


17.40 


1.4. 


16 


20 


AGE 


40.82 


8.16 


25 


56 


STATE" 


0.23 


0.43 


0 


1 


EXP** 


7.14 


4.82 


1 


19 


* male - 1, 


female - 0. 








BA - 16, 


BA+ - 17, MA . 


- 18, MA+ - 19, 


Doctorate - 20. 




" STATE - 1 


if worker is 


employed in a 


state job, otherwise 


STATE - 0. 



Total years of experience in present position. 
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TABLE 3. Linear Regression Coefficients for Annual Earnings of Nonteachlng 
Col lege -Educated Workers (WAGE): CPS, 1986, GA, NC, and SC 



Variable 


Reifresslon 


T-Statlstlc 


MGHT 


5779.06 


3.07 


PROF 


2893.27 


1.52 


SALES 


5645.45 


2.41 


GOVT 


-2025.84 


-1.32 


GENDER 


-8542.32 


-5.36 


ETHNIC 


-6702.75 


-2.71 


RURAL 


-6546.13 


-4.18 


WEEKS 


1336.92 


3.42 


HOURS 


315.10 


3.54 


AGE 


139R.03 


2.88 


AGESQ 


-11.14 


-1.94 


EDUC 


1583.63 


1.95 



- 0.32. N - 560, SEE - 15,911.18 
Intercept - -114,434 
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TABLE 4. Regression Coefficients for In(SALARY) Model: Orangeburg 
Survey Data (1987) 



Variable 


Reeression Coefficient 


T-Ratlo 


Intercept 


7.4891 


5.23« 


STATE 


-0.2502 


-2.09« 


SEX 


-0.2290 




AGE 


0.0679 


1.16 


AGESQ 


-0.0006 


-0.91 


EXP 


-0.0199 


-0.59 


EXPSQ 


0.0015 


0.84 


EDUC 


0.0756 


1.65^ 


R2 - 0.48, F - 


3.36 (significant at the 1 percent level) 




N - 35 






•statistically 
tailed test. 


significant at the 5 percent level or better, 


two- 



''Statistically significant at the 5.6 percent level, one -tailed test. 
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TABLE 5. 1988-89 Salary Schedule for Lead Teachers, Employing CPS 
data (1986) 



Experience 

In Lead Teacher 



Educational Preparation 

MA MA + 30 Doctorate 



0 

V 


§27 , 7^7 


§29,371 


$30,193 


5 


$31,814 


$33,41^8 


$34,280 


10 


$35,324 


§36,968 


$37,790 


15 


$38,260 


$39,903 


$40,725 


20 


$40,618 


$42,262 


$43,084 


25 


$42,401 


$44,045 


$44,867 


30 


$43,608 


$45,251 


$46,073 


35 


$44,238 


$45,882 


$46,704 
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Table 6. Salary Schedule for Lead Teachers, 1988-89, based on Orangeburg Survey? Data 



Years Of Level Of Education 

Experience Masters Masters Plus Doctorate 

In Present Non-State State Non-State State Non-State State 

Position 



5 


$33,650 


$26,201 


$37,319 


$29,058 


$41,232 


$32,104 


10 


36,022 


28,048 


39,627 


30,855 


43,428 


33,814 


15 


40,850 


31,807 


44,575 


34,707 


48,455 


37,729 


20 


49,073 


38,209 


53,114 


41,357 


57,272 


44,594 


25 


67,046 


52,204 


62,449 


48,624 


71,709 


55,835 
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TABLE 7. Recommended Salary Schedule For Lead Teachers, 1988-89, Based on a Synthesis 
of the CPS and the Orangeburg Survey 



Total Years Of 



Professional 



Experience 



Corresponding Age 



Masters 



Level Of Education 



Masters Plus 



Doctorate 



10 
15 
20 
25 
30 



32 
37 
42 

47 
52 



$33,000 
36,000 
39,5' 
42,500 
44,000 



$35,000 
38,500 
42,500 
45 , 000 
46,500 



$38,000 
41,500 
45,500 
48,000 
49,500 
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APPENDIX 

» UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY CENTER 

BUSINESS SURVEY OF PROFESSIONALS FOR ORANGEBURG 5 LEAD-TEACHER PROJECT 



POSITION/TITLE: 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF THIS INDIVIDUAL: 



NUMBERS OF PROFESSIONALS SUPERVISED BY THIS INDIVIDUAL: 
NUMBERS OF OTHER EMPLOYEES SUPERVISED BY THIS INDIVIDUAlT 



INCOME: Basic Annusl Salary $ 
Bonuses (average annual) | 



FRINGE BENEFITS: indicate whether particular benefits are offered. 

and. If possible, their monetary value to the employee): 



Benefit 

Health Insurance 

Life Insurance 

Dental Insurance 

Sick leave 

Maternity leave 

Profit sharing 

Paid vacation 

Use of company car 

Free or discounted products 

Professional development 

Other (specify)^ 



Check if Dollar Value 

Offered (p.y 

annum) 



PERSONAL DATA FOR THIS INDIVIDUAL: 

— Sex (male female ) 

Education (BA_ BA+_ Masters_ Maatersf_ Ph.D._) 
Experience: 

Total years of experience in area of expertise 

Total y.ars of experience in present position " ' 

Total years of experience in this organization 



O SSc JllfsS^mf ""'"^ ' ™ TELEPHONE, 
fcl^^ xea No 



